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MODERN EDUCATION IN CHINA 

By Charles K. Edmunds, President of Canton Christian College 

American friends often ask: "How do you find the 
Chinese students? How do they compare with American 
students?" My answer after fifteen years in China 
is that the distinction between the Oriental and the Oc- 
cidental lies in technique and in knowledge, not in intel- 
lectual calibre. While there are differences in point of 
view and in method of approach, there is no fundamental 
difference in intellectual character. The Chinese con- 
ception of life's values is so different from that of Western 
peoples, that they have failed to develop modern tech- 
nique and scientific knowledge. Now that they have come 
to see the value of these, rapid and fundamental changes 
are taking place. When modern scientific knowledge 
is added to the skill which the Chinese already have, re- 
sults will be achieved on the basis of their physical stamina 
and moral qualities, which will remove the ignorance, 
indifference and prejudice of the Western world. 

Religion, government and reverence for antiquity have 
been the dominant influences in shaping the course of 
Chinese education, sometimes hastening and sometimes 
checking its progress. Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
and for the last century Christianity, have directly in- 
fluenced considerably the development of the educational 
system. Undue respect for the ancient sages has prevented 
radical reforms until they were imposed by the necessities 
of modern intercourse with the rest of the world. While 
the Chinese have been highly conservative, and their 
educational system has reflected this, their conservatism 
has its limits. Slow in making a departure, once its 
practicability is demonstrated, they do not hesitate at 
radical changes nor are they discouraged by difficulties. 

The policy of providing modern education upon a na- 
tional basis was adopted only a few years ago. Allow- 
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ing for this, China compares favorably with the educa- 
tional history of the Western world. 

Education has always been regarded as of supreme 
importance. Formerly cherishing solely the literary and 
ethical excellencies of ancient Chinese classics, she now ex- 
tends her admiration to the practical realities of western 
science, because in them she recognizes the instruments 
for the realization of new national and economic ideals. 

Fortunately the people of China have long been demo- 
cratic in spirit and so has been their educational system. 
To develop the individual into a man of virtue and cul- 
ture, and to secure social control through raising up 
leaders with ability and character to influence the lives of 
others, have been the main motives of Chinese education 
throughout many centuries; and may well continue even 
with altered content of the curricula. For China today 
is more in need of true men than she is of merely modern 
methods. 

The Change from the Old to the New 

The ancient system of education and its content have 
been fully described elsewhere. 1 The gradual decadence 
of the schools themselves and the growth of the system 
of literary examinations as the means of providing candi- 
dates for government positions, followed in more recent 
times by modifications in the subject matter of the exam- 
inations and finally by the abolition of the examination 
system in toto — these fill the period from the really old to 
the really new education in China. 

The last stages of this long period have been three, 
the changes becoming more and more rapid as we approach 
the present, the changes in education being concurrent 
with fundamental alterations in the political life of the 
nation. The transition from traditional to modern educa- 
tion began with the forced opening of the first five ports 
to foreign trade in 1842 and ended with the abolition of 
the ancient system of literary examinations in 1905. 1905 

x Pop. Set. Monthly, January, 1906; February, 1906. 
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to 1911 marks the construction period in which a modern 
educational system was actually applied with more or less 
success and frequent alterations. 1911 marks the end of 
the Manchu Dynasty and the beginning of the attempt to 
establish a republican form of government involving neces- 
sarily also a reorganization of education as far as govern- 
ment auspices are concerned. 

The Simultaneous Development of Repeesentative 
Government and op General Education 

Either of these tasks taken separately would constitute 
a gigantic problem, whereas the fact is that they are so 
closely related and one so dependent on the other, that 
the attempt to establish a democracy before adequate 
public education is had, or the attempt to establish an 
adequate system of schools before the government is 
itself sufficiently stable to handle the financial burden 
thus involved, may well be regarded, especially when the 
size of China and her peculiar history are noted, as the 
greatest educational problem of all time, and one which 
will necessarily require several decades yet for its solution. 

The time limits of the three periods just described 
apply to mission schools and colleges as well as to gov- 
ernment institutions, but with different characteristics. 
Missionaries were the pioneers of the first period and their 
schools were practically unmatched by government ef- 
fort. Their work, however, did not have the scope and 
character which it assumed during the second period. 
There was no well-established educational policy; schools 
were opened as necessity arose and funds permitted and 
many were they who were "called" to educational work 
who would have "chosen" some other form of missionary 
effort with better adjustment and greater efficiency, had 
the demand not been so imperative. Only toward the 
end of the first period did the mission boards realize the 
tremendous importance of offering sound education under 
Christian auspices to the youth of awakening China. In 
the second period several fairly strong mission colleges 
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and numerous high and lower schools were developed 
which have not only served as models and stimulators of 
government effort but have provided some of the large 
number of teachers demanded for the government's own 
program. The third period has been one of coordination 
and affiliation between mission institutions both locally 
and in large associations, while their opportunity for serv- 
ice is even greater today than it was in 1911 because 
the political uncertainty which has prevailed since then 
to date has greatly handicapped government institutions 
with but few exceptions, chiefly through reduced revenue. 

The Government's First Steps (1862-1897) 

We shall note briefly the main points of progress during 
these three stages of transition, construction and reor- 
ganization. Naturally the first step of the government 
after the opening of the treaty ports was to inaugurate 
schools for the training of the interpreters which this 
sudden increase in foreign intercourse demanded. Natu- 
rally also the first of these was established in the national 
capital, 1862, which in 1866 was raised to a so-called col- 
lege grade by the addition of a scientific department. 
In 1868 Dr. W. A. P. Martin, an American missionary who 
had specialized somewhat in international law, was ap- 
pointed to the staff and in 1869 became the first president 
of what is now known as the Government University of 
Peking (the American Methodist Mission having already 
taken for its school the name of "Peking University"). 
Reorganized in 1898 this institution in 1917 included be- 
sides a preparatory department of some 600 boarding 
students with a teaching and administrative staff of 6 
foreigners and 47 Chinese, a normal school and four col- 
legiate departments: Letters, law, science and engineer- 
ing, with a total staff of 56 Chinese and 11 foreigners, 
and some 1100 students. The preparatory school has 
just been abolished and a two years' preparatory course 
incorporated in each of the collegiate departments. Most 
of the Chinese instructors in the collegiate departments 
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have been trained abroad, many of them having previously 
studied in mission schools. 

Language schools were started also in Shanghai and 
Canton immediately after this Peking school. The govern- 
ment next inaugurated technical and professional schools 
of various sorts and of varying excellence and fortune. 

1869 Mechanical school Shanghai 

1869 Naval schools Foochow 

1879 Telegraph college Tientsin 

1887 Peiyang University Tientsin 

1890 Naval College Nanking 

1890 Mining and Engineering College Wuchang 

1893 Army Medical College Tientsin 

1897 Nanyang College Shanghai 

Of these the two survivors most worthy of more detailed 
notice are Peiyang University and Nanyang College, 
now called the Government Institute of Technology. 
Both of these are national schools and are supported in 
part with funds from the Telegraph Administration, the 
China Merchants Steamship Navigation Company, and 
the Superintendent of Customs. 

Although Peiyang University was inaugurated in 1887 
when Dr. Charles D. Tenney was made president, organi- 
zation was not effected until after the war with Japan 
(1894-95). Located in a suburb of Tientsin this is now 
the best established government school in China, com- 
prising departments of general arts and sciences, law and 
engineering, with about 300 boarding students and a 
staff of some 16 Chinese and 13 Europeans under the 
presidency of T. L. Chao. 

The Government Institute of Technology located in a 
suburb of Shanghai (the New York of China) was reor- 
ganized in 1897 by Dr. John C. Ferguson. It now has 
600 students and a faculty of 14 Chinese and 6 Europeans. 

All three of these government institutions of first rank 
were inaugurated under American presidents who had 
previously been Christian missionaries, while today the 
president of each is a Chinese. 
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Concomitant with the development of these schools 
attempts were made to introduce reforms in the time- 
honored examination system itself. In 1869 mathematics 
was introduced, in 1875 the Viceroy Li Hung Chang 
advocated the physical sciences but failed to receive royal 
sanction. War with France in 1887 aroused the govern- 
ment somewhat and natural sciences were introduced in 
the examination system to a limited extent while mathe- 
matics received increased attention. The literary chan- 
cellors themselves were of course unfamiliar with the new 
subjects and very little was actually accomplished. Again 
the shock of a foreign conflict (Chinese-Japanese War, 
1894-95) aroused not only the scholars of the realm but 
the Manchu emperor himself, who forthwith became an 
ardent student of Western arts and sciences. The demand 
for the new learning became so great that within eighteen 
months of the close of the war with Japan all modern 
schools throughout the land whether under government 
or mission auspices or private control were overcrowded, 
and such in fact has been the condition ever since. There 
is no possibility of overstating the eagerness of the Chinese 
for modern education. 

The greatest advocate and active promoter of these 
educational reforms was the illustrious Viceroy Chang 
Chih Tung, who not only inaugurated an ambitious uni- 
versity scheme at Wuchang, engaging many experts from 
America and several European countries, 2 but by his re- 
markable book Learn* of which millions of copies were 
distributed, prepared the minds of the people throughout 
the land for the sweeping reforms that were so soon to 
be launched. He outlined a complete system of schools 
and indicated the curricula from primary grades to uni- 
versity courses, embracing a mixture of Chinese classics 
and the modern learning of the West. He courageously 
advocated the abolishing of the "eight-legged essay" and 

2 These initial efforts were however not properly followed up and today 
yield only a memory. 

3 The precise Chinese title is Ch'uan Hsiieh P'ien or An Exhortation to 
Learning; the English translation is known as China's Only Hope. 
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its stilted confreres and suggested that Buddhist and 
Taoist temples be converted into schools and the temple 
lands and incomes used for educational purposes; which 
has been very largely done, though not until the unfortu- 
nate reactionary movement had culminated in the Boxer 
outbreak of 1900. 

Educational History and Foreign Conflicts 

The decade 1895 to 1905 was crowded with rapid de- 
velopments and reactions, the widest extremes being 
reached on either side. It is indeed curious that the 
educational history of so peace-loving a people as the 
Chinese should not only be punctuated but even defi- 
nitely articulated with foreign conflicts. Perhaps one 
may take some comfort from this and hope that in con- 
nection with the settlements to be effected by the present 
peace conference involving both Eastern and Western 
powers a still newer day may dawn in China and her 
national integrity become so guaranteed that she may 
steadily progress in that internal development so sorely 
needed on her own account as well as in behalf of the con- 
tinued peace of the world. 

Be that as it may, the decade referred to is certainly 
of intense interest alike to the student of China's educational 
development and of her international relations. 

Ushered in by her war with Japan it closed with the 
Russo-Japanese War which involved the territory of her 
chief dependency and effected tremendously her whole 
future as a nation. 

Aroused by the first of these conflicts the emperor rapidly 
passed from a student to an ardent advocate of modern 
education, issuing in 1898 a series of most remarkable 
decrees, calling for the immediate inauguration of all the 
reforms suggested by Chang Chih Tung and even others. 
This action literally shook the empire and would doubt- 
less have been successful but for the treachery of Yuan 
Shih Kai, then Viceroy of Chihli and the most powerful 
military leader of the day. Warned by Yuan the empress 
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dowager turned the tables, imprisoned the emperor and 
decapitated most of his progressive advisors. His edicts 
were annulled, newspapers were suppressed, the proposed 
schools were held in abeyance, the right to use temples 
was revoked, the eight-legged essay and the old order of 
examinations were restored. 

This retrograde policy lasted till 1900, when the Boxer 
outbreak caused the temporary abandonment of all modern 
schools and colleges in northern China. Some of them, 
including the Peiyang University, were even completely 
destroyed. The ultimate effect was helpful; for after 
China had been humbled, the program of educational 
reform was again adopted and the empress dowager her- 
self advocated the very measures she had so vigorously 
resisted only a short time before. Her decrees were 
even more far-reaching than those of 1898. Modern 
education progressed by leaps and bounds and in the 
midst of reform came the Russo-Japanese War which in- 
duced even greater efforts. The cry of the time was : What 
Japan has done, China can and will do. Students poured 
into the island empire, as many as 15,000. Returning 
from Japan these became active in the cause of progress 
and reform, editing magazines and translating books, 
till a veritable flood of literature, much of it immature 
and violent swept the reading-public out of their lethargy. 

Phases of the Constructive Period 

While the earlier decrees provided for the official rec- 
ognition of the graduates of modern schools, and for 
the modernization of the traditional schools, those of 
1905 abolished the old system of examinations and the 
old style school as well, and provided that larger numbers 
of students be sent to Europe and America. 

In 1903 a commission was appointed to devise a detailed 
plan for a national school system, and from 1905 till the 
end of the Manchu dynasty in 1911 there was an abun- 
dant ssue of memorials, edicts, regulations, etc.; enough 
to fill twelve volumes. While many of these became im- 
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mediately and truly effective, many others were never 
fully realized and one must read reports based on these 
documents with a questioning eye focused on accomplish- 
ments in contrast with proposals. Even so the actual 
results appear remarkable considering the difficulties and 
the size of the problem. 

These regulations and plans have undergone such fre- 
quent and even radical changes that it suffices for pres- 
ent purposes to indicate only the main features that have 
survived, and then to present in more detail the educational 
system now in force. 

A Ministry of Education was created as one of the eleven 
great executive departments of the state. This assumed 
the educational functions previously assigned to the 
Ministry of Rites, and organized divisions to deal with 
general supervision, technical or special education, pub- 
lication, industrial education, finance. 4 Educational ad- 
ministration in the provinces and in smaller local areas 
was developed in great theoretical completeness but has 
fallen short in practice. 

In connection with the old examination system an 
elaborate scheme of inspection and control had been estab- 
lished and naturally this same element has received con- 
siderable attention in all the new proposals. 

The system prior to 1906 provided for a Literary Chan- 
cellor in each province, who acting for the Ministry of 
Rites, controlled the competitive examinations in his 
province. He was assisted by a director of studies in each 
prefecture and a supervisor in each district. 

The scheme of 1906 provided for each province a Com- 
missioner of Education appointed by the throne on the 

4 Certain subsidiary central authorities are to be noted: A Metropoli- 
tan Board of Education handles education in the national capital; the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs is in partial control of Tsing Hua College; 
the Ministry of War of military schools throughout the country, and 
naval academies at Foochow, Tientsin, Chefoo, Nanking; the Ministry 
of Communications, of schools of telegraphy; the Ministry of Agriculture 
of special and agricultural schools; the Ministry of Finance of a school 
of finance in Peking; and the Controller of Customs of a special customs 
college in Peking. 
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recommendation of the Ministry of Education, a local 
board of education appointed by the commissioner, and six 
inspectors, appointed by the governor on the nomination 
of the commissioner. This plan was altered in 1909 and 
again in 1912, and finally in 1913 a new scheme of national 
inspection divided the country into eight inspectorial divi- 
sions: 1, Chihli, Fengtien, Kirin, Heilungkiang; 2, Shantung, 
Shansi, Honan; 3, Kiangsu, Anhui, Chekiang; 4, Hupeh, 
Hunan, Kiangsi; 5, Shensi, Kwangsi, Szechwan; 6, Kansu, 
Sinkiang; 7, Fukien, Kwangtung, 8, Yunnan, Kweichow; 
each territorial division to have two inspectors. Mongolia 
and Tibet temporarily subject to special regulations. 

The office of inspector was made merely advisory in 
character in recognition that under the new government 
central authority has become less arbitrary, while local 
authorities have assumed more power of self-government. 
This system of provincial and local administration of 
education was meant to be provisional in character and 
the practice in the various provinces has been far from 
uniform. In most of the provinces a department of 
education is an integral part of the provincial adminis- 
tration, the chief of the department being appointed by 
the president of the republic while there are also provincial 
inspectors appointed by the governor of the province. 

In the summer of 1911 over one hundred delegates 
from the provinces attended in Peking the first conference 
of the Central Educational Council, created as an advisory 
body. Recommendations were officially adopted, but the 
revolution prevented their immediate application. 

Along with the development of modern education there 
was a movement toward the adoption of a representative 
government which an imperial decree of 1908 had promised. 
The Ministry of Education prepared a special educational 
program hastening the development of popular education 
as the foundation for such a form of government. 1916 
was the time appointed for its establishment. But the 
imposing program was never realized, for first the throne 
brought down date of adopting the constitutional govern- 
ment from 1917 to 1913 and at the beginning of 1911 an- 
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other program for the following two years was submitted 
and sanctioned only in turn to be cast aside in the politi- 
cal upheaval which resulted in the downfall of the Manchu 
dynasty at the end of that very year. The schools and 
colleges of China contributed a great share to the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

Beginning with October 10, 1911 attention became 
focused on the struggle for liberty. Funds intended for 
educational institutions were used for armies. School 
buildings became soldiers' quarters; in not a few cases 
the entire school plant was destroyed by mobs. Students 
volunteered for service in the field, and large numbers of 
students organized for securing war funds. The students 
of Canton Christian College raised $55,000 Chinese cur- 
rency. The disorganization incident to this revolution 
gave the cause of national education a setback from which 
it has not yet fully recovered; though mission schools 
were relatively little affected. 

Phases op the Reorganization 

The Ministry of Education of the provisional govern- 
ment, organized in Nanking (January 9, 1912) issued a 
pr licy and curriculum for temporary guidance. The most 
important and significant measures urged were, first, to 
permit boys and girls to attend the same lower primary 
school; and, second, to eliminate the classics entirely 
from the curriculm of primary schools. The rapid and 
general diffusion of knowledge through public lectures, 
newspapers, libraries and moving pictures was strongly 
urged, with a fair measure of success. 

When Yuan Shih Kai was elected President of China 
(April 1, 1912) a new Ministry of Education was organized. 
It endeavored to secure the return of all properties tem- 
porarily loaned to the military. It decreed that all text 
books should be submitted to the Ministry and it called 
an Emergency Central Educational Conference which 
met in Peking July 10 to August 10, 1912. 
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The Present Status of Government Education 

The school system established on the inauguration of the 
Republic is indicated by the following outline: 





AGES 


I 


7-10 


II 


11-13 [ 


III 


14-17 \ 


IV 


18-24 I 



Lower primary- 
Higher primary or 
Industrial of class B 

Middle or 
Normal or 
Industrial of class A 

University 

Higher normal 

Professional school 



LENGTH OF COURSE 



4 years meant to be compulsory 

3 years 

3 years 

4 years 

4 years (1 year preparatory) 
3 years 

3 years preparatory — 3 or 4 years collegi- 
ate 

1 year preparatory — 3 or 4 years collegi- 
ate 

1 year preparatory — 3 or 4 years collegi- 
ate 



Supplementary courses offering continuation of work 
for two years are provided for those graduates of both 
the lower and the higher primary schools who for one 
reason or another cannot go to the school of a higher 
grade. 

Industrial schools of class A offer general industrial 
education while those of class B provide elementary in- 
dustrial education or training in special trades. 

Whereas before the revolution the responsibility of 
establishing primary schools was not placed upon any 
specific authority, the new administration definitely as- 
signs this duty to cities, towns, and villages. The estab- 
lishment of middle schools is left to the provincial authori- 
ties; and for the first time in Chinese history, middle schools 
for girls are specifically provided for, on the same basis 
as those for the boys. 

The normal schools aim to train elementary school 
teachers; the higher normal schools, teachers for middle 
and normal schools. Normal schools are established by 
the provinces; while provincial higher normal schools 
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are supported from the national treasury. An elemen- 
tary school is attached to each normal school, and each 
higher normal school has one elementary school and one 
middle school attached to it. Normal schools for girls 
have kindergartens attached. 

Curricula changes have included the elimination of 
Chinese classics as a subject in itself and the introduc- 
tion of new subjects of study having a social and industrial 
significance. 

The dominance of the classics in the modern schools of 
China has lasted for a very short time compared with the 
struggle against classics in the educational history of 
other nations. 

The preparatory department of the University has three 
groups of studies covering a three years' course; the first 
is for those wishing to enter the faculties of art, law or 
commerce; the second prepares for science, applied science, 
agriculture or pharmacy; and the third prepares for the 
study of medicine. 

There are five educational institutions of higher grade 
under the Government that are worthy of note. The 
work at the Government University of Peking, at Peiyang 
University near Tientsin, and at the Government Institute 
of Technology near Shanghai has already been mentioned. 
Of Tsing Hua College near Peking and of the Teachers 
College at Nanking we shall presently give some detail. 
Government universities are said to be contemplated at 
Nanking, Wuchang, and Canton, but have not been 
organized as yet. 

Problems Being Solved 

Among present problems that are being solved we note: 
the more adequate use of the school in the development 
of moral character, the strengthening of school discip- 
line, the more effective adjustment of education to the 
life of the pupil and the needs of the community, and most 
important of all, the provision of a more adequate corps 
of qualified teachers through whom alone can these other 
problems be satisfactorily handled. 
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Adjustment of Education to Life-needs 

The effective relating of education to the life of those 
who receive it has yet to be accomplished in China. The 
conflict between book learning and the newer and more 
practical forms of education is now on in China just as 
it was not long ago in western countries, in which it is not 
even yet fully settled. The deeper questions of content 
and of method, such as have been raised by the necessities 
of war training in America, apply in a peculiar way also to 
China. Until very recently there was on the part of mission 
schools and colleges and also on the part of government 
institutions too much of a tendency to import a foreign 
cap for the Chinese pate, and while the error of this way 
is now fully realized the questions of curricula are still 
largely unsolved. Many experiments are being tried and 
much progress is being made, especially in the institutions 
where educational traditions are not over-emphasized, and 
where there is a genuine desire to make education the 
real threshold to an efficient and happy life on the part 
of each pupil. 

In the first place the former conception of education 
as preparation for official life, though greatly diminished 
has not yet been completely replaced in the Chinese 
public mind by the broader idea of education as a training 
of each man for all phases of the life he is to live. 

Secondly in importing content and even method bodily 
from America (for the importation of educational ideas 
has been chiefly from America) there has been too little 
regard for the modifications that should be determined 
in view of the peculiar history of the pupils, racially and 
as individuals, and of the present day status of their com- 
munity in all phases of its life and of the need for an 
approximate but vital adjustment and solution of the 
many problems China faces which only her own citizens 
properly trained and inspired can solve. 
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Supply of Teachers 

The greatest impediment to the progress of modern 
education in China has been and still is the small supply 
of competent teachers. It has been impossible to re- 
cruit teachers from the old schools to any extent because 
of the peculiar nature of both the content and the method 
of the old learning and also because of the conservatism 
of the old style teacher. 

The most available source of able teachers has been 
found among the graduates of the mission schools, but 
this supply is far below the demand which naturally is 
constantly rising both in numbers and as to quality. 

The next most immediate source was in the first decade 
found among those literati who attempted to prepare 
themselves as modern teachers by special short-cut study. 
Their chief recommendation was their earnestness, but 
even so they could hardly be depended on except as a 
temporary makeshift. 

The use of foreign teachers has been confined to the 
higher institutions beginning with the middle and normal 
schools. The number of such, however, has never been 
very large. In 1911 the total number of foreign teachers 
(this includes Japanese, of course, as well as Europeans 
and Americans) was but 545; in 1917, probably not more 
than 600. 

At one time the number of Japanese instructors engaged 
in provincial middle and normal schools was quite large, 
but for a combination of reasons their employment has 
for the last decade almost entirely ceased. 

The number of teachers recruited from students returned 
from abroad has been relatively small. Even those who 
have found positions in the schools rarely expect to devote 
their lives to teaching. There is great need that a larger 
number of Chinese students trained in America and Europe 
should respond definitely to the call of their country for 
well-trained native teachers and educational administrators. 
In more recent years some of the ablest of the returned 
students have gone into school work, but there is still an 
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urgent need for a more adequate response in the right 
spirit. Too many of even the relatively small number 
who have entered educational work have failed to realize 
their obligations and opportunities and the necessity of a 
gradual development of their own capacities for the higher 
positions. 

The Ministry of Education reports for 1918 a total of 
150,000 teachers as against 89,766 for 1910 and 63,566 for 
1908. While the largest number of teachers in the lower 
schools is found among the graduates of Chinese normal 
schools and training institutes, until quite recently the 
material attracted to the normal schools has been of rel- 
atively poor quality. The increase in numbers has, how- 
ever, been very rapid. 

The total number of students in normal schools and 
training institutes has grown as follows: 1903, 80; 1904, 
2400; 1905, 5321; 1910, 28,572; 1918, 29,500. 

One of the hopeful signs of the times with reference to 
the teacher problem in China is the very effective and 
rapidly growing Teachers College which has been inau- 
gurated at Nanking under Dr. P. W. Kuo, a graduate 
of Columbia University. This institution founded in 
1914, had in 1917 a faculty of 14 returned students from 
America, 8 Chinese instructors without modern degrees, 
and 2 Americans. The college is for men only, the average 
age of its 283 students being 22. A vocational middle 
school was opened in 1917 with 95 pupils. There is a 
primary practice school in connection with the college. 
This institution is serving as a model and its influence is 
being strongly felt. There is great need for more and 
better normal schools of this higher type to train teachers 
for the secondary schools. 

Unsolved Problems 

Some of the most important general problems remain 
unsolved; namely, the financing of the public school sys- 
tem, the provision of universal education, and the relation 
of missionary institutions to the public educational system. 
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Finance 

Funds for the maintenance of education are supposed 
to be regular items of the national and provincial budgets. 
Some of the ways by which money has been raised are 
extremely interesting and at times pathetic. Money 
formerly devoted to religious processions, theatrical ex- 
hibitions, and clan ancestral halls is sometimes put into 
the school fund. Temples and monasteries have been 
converted into schools, and temple lands and incomes 
appropriated. In some cases the return from licensing 
gambling has been devoted in .part to education! Of- 
ficial recognition is offered to encourage private munif- 
icence. Some of the provinces have increased the rate 
of certain local taxes, but such increases are said to have 
been generally small. Since the establishment of the 
republic the practice of increasing the rate of local taxes for 
educational purposes has become more general, but as 
yet no system of general taxation has been evolved. 

There is moreover a failure to discriminate properly 
between the government tax and the local tax, and there 
is a constant conflict between the central and provincial 
governments as to remittances. 

The solution of the problem of financing the new educa- 
tional system is dependent upon the larger problem of 
the national revenue. Thus far the fiscal aspect of China's 
national life has been far from satisfactory. The suc- 
cessive and excessive revolutions have played havoc with 
China's finances, and years must elapse before their ef- 
fect ceases to be felt. It is estimated that the first rev- 
olution alone cost China in additional public expendi- 
tures and private losses a sum of about $172,000,000 
United Sates Currency, aside from the complete cessation 
of internal revenue for several months. The burden of 
maintaining the military in China is proportionately 
greater than in any other country not actually at war, 
amounting to as much as forty per cent of her total national 
budget. 
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The simplest method of increasing China's revenue would 
be to increase the custom's import duty which has stood 
for years at only 5 per cent, but this requires an interna- 
tional agreement on the part of the leading foreign powers 
in treaty with China who recently offered in return for 
China's joining the Allies to permit an increase to 7 per 
cent (really only an effective 5 per cent owing to scale of 
values adopted), which is still remarkably low when you 
consider that many Chinese products entering the United 
States pay from 25 to 60 per cent duty. Unable of her- 
self to determine her own policy of customs revenue China's 
only hope for a future independence lies in the true ob- 
servance of the open door policy and the development of 
her natural resources with the financial and technical 
assistance of America and Great Britain and Japan; but 
in association, not separately. China's natural resources 
and her cheap and abundant labor still await proper de- 
velopment and application as the basis of all other pros- 
perity including educational development, and in turn 
popular education is a necessary accompaniment and ad- 
junct of this material development. 

One step toward a solution of the financial problem of 
general education would be the elimination of the great 
surplus of non-teaching offices; for while in 1910 the 
government teaching force numbered less than 90,000, 
the number of purely administrative officers was nearly 
96,000, and in 1918 there are 157,000 officers out of a total 
staff of 326,000. Private and mission schools should also 
be encouraged and thus reduce the government's burden 
at least for a time. 

Universal Education 

Reliable data are not available but it appears that 
the proportion of children who attend school varies con- 
siderably among the provinces — in some as low as one- 
fortieth, in others nearly a half. 

Some idea of the growth of the government effort in 
education may be had from the following data as to the 
number of schools of all grades under various native 
auspices: 
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1905 
1910 
1915 
1918 



GOVERNMENT 



3,605 393 

14,301 32,254 

(Detail not available) 
(Detail not available) 



224 
5,793 



4,222 

52,238 

122,286 

134,000 



Of this total number of schools probably 120,000 are 
lower-primary. 

The total enrollment in schools under various native 
auspices in 1905 was 102,767 and in 1910 it was 1,625,534 
whereas in 1903 there were but 1274 students in all modern 
schools under native auspices. For 1918 the enrollment 
has been reported as 4,500,000, with an expenditure of 
about $40,000,000 (silver). 

There should be a million schools instead of 130,000, 
or an addition of some 870,000 schools having a staff of 
2,000,000 teachers, with all that is involved in the prep- 
aration of these teachers and the financing of the program. 

Then there is the language difficulty. Since the Chinese 
language is not alphabetical, but ideographic, learning to 
read is a much harder task than in most countries; and this 
is intensified by the fact that the written language is not 
the same as the spoken tongue, and that the spoken lan- 
guage is not the same over the country, but is subject to 
numerous dialects. The language difficulty is being over- 
come by: (1) Substitution of a rational process of teaching 
the meaning instead of mere memorizing the sound of the 
character, as was the old style in elementary instruction; 
(2) Use of graded and illustrated readers; (3) Publication 
of books and papers in colloquial, specially adapted to 
the daily speech of the people; (4) In the hands of modern 
trained Chinese the written language proper is growing 
clearer through simplification of style and introduction of 
punctuation; (5) A more widespread and insistent em- 
phasis on the study of Mandarin in all schools, in order to 
hasten the unification of the spoken language throughout 
China; (6) And a more widespread use of a properly de- 
veloped romanized or phonetic form of the written language. 
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But development of the language so as to be able ade- 
quately to express the content of modern knowledge pre- 
sents a most tremendous problem, which only native 
scholars highly trained in modern thought and equally 
familiar with their native tongue and its previous de- 
velopment can solve. It will take time, but this dif- 
ficulty will ultimately be overcome. It is, however, an 
even greater problem than would have been presented had 
all the content of modern knowledge knocked at the door 
of eleventh-century English and demanded immediate 
expression. So long as this language difficulty remains 
so largely unsolved, it will be necessary to conduct the 
higher grades of instruction in the sciences with English 
as the medium — at least for those who are themselves to 
be leaders in the renaissance. To have a share in the 
in the preparation of men who will solve this problem is 
about as far as the foreigner can hope to go. 

The question as to what should be the government attitude 
toward missionary education is well discussed by P. W. Kuo, 5 
who draws suggestions from the situation in Japan and 
in India. No definite action has yet been taken by 
the new government regarding the relation of missionary 
education to the government system. The system of 
recognition which China might adopt should require the 
fulfilment of certain educational standards, but take no 
account of the religious teaching. 

There will need to be considerable progress in the govern- 
ment's own educational program and especially in the 
settling of its policy and in the choice of qualified adminis- 
strators, before the missionary institutions could justifi- 
ably be subjected to any degree of real governmental 
control. And yet in due time the government should 
exercise legitimate supervision of the educational work 
of the missionaries as well as of other private educational 
institutions and utilize the missionary schools and colleges 
to supplement the national educational work. 

6 Teacher's College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education 
No. 64, pp. 136-140, New York, 1915. 
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School Fees 

Tuition in government schools is determined by the 
head of the school concerned in accordance with the stand- 
ard set by the Ministry of Education. In private schools 
it is determined by the organizers, but must be reported. 
Fees are charged at a monthly rate ranging from thirty 
cents in the lower primary to three dollars silver in uni- 
versity grades. In normal schools tuition is free and 
cash allowances are made to students. 

Tuition fees in mission schools vary from zero to a 
substantial figure in the best established institutions. 
As a rule the fees are small in the elementary schools, as 
these are often maintained chiefly for children of church 
members; in secondary schools the rates rise and in some 
of the mission colleges there is no difficulty filling all avail- 
able space at a tuition relatively much higher than is com- 
mon in America. At Canton Christian College for instance 
the annual tuition is 15 to 25 times the cost of table board 
for one month, whereas in anAmerican college with a tuition 
of say $150 for the year, table board would ordinarily not 
necessarily exceed $50 or even $30 per month, a ratio of 
only 3 or 5. 

Of course in institutions where these higher fees pre- 
vail, numerous scholarships are required to provide for 
the poor but worthy student. 

Degrees 

When in 1905 the ancient system of literary examina- 
tions was abolished, the old style Chinese degrees natu- 
rally ceased also. Although for a while official degrees 
were granted to graduates of government colleges and to 
students returning from abroad upon their passing special 
examinations, this was abandoned in 1911 when a new 
civil service was inaugurated entirely separate from the 
educational system. Graduation from a college itself 
now confers a degree, which, however, is purely academic 
and carries no privilege of official preferment. 
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American mission colleges grant the B.A. degree under 
supervision of the educational authorities of the state 
in which the home board of trustees may be organized. 
For instance, Canton Christian College is under the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York and 
diplomas are granted under the Regents' supervision and 
seal. 

Students Abroad 

An important phase of modern educational develop- 
ment in China is the exodus to study abroad of a large 
number of young men and also women. The earliest 
of these went to America and England in the seventies, 
but the most marked exodus was that to Japan after 1905. 

Many of these students returning from Japan became 
strenuous agitators for reforms, often with no appreciation 
of the difficulties that could only gradually be overcome, 
so that the Chinese government at one time imposed 
restrictions on this exodus to Japan. In more recent 
years the numbers have been smaller from an entirely 
different cause. Owing to various actions and demands 
of Japan the patriotic spirit of the Chinese students has 
been now and again aroused and forthwith expressed by a 
protest in the form of a boycott of Japanese institutions. 
The most recent of these was in the spring of 1918 when 
practically every Chinese student in Japan either re- 
turned home or at least ceased to attend school. The 
second predominant factor has been the establishment of 
the so-called Indemnity Scholarships for study in America 
and the development of Tsing Hua College near Peking 
for the preliminary training of those who are to enter on 
such scholarships. According to the original plan 50 
students are to be sent each year to the United States 
on Indemnity Scholarships beginning with 1909. At first 
these were sent directly from various schools, chiefly the 
mission colleges, throughout China, after passing com- 
petitive examinations in Peking; then in 1911 the Middle 
School at Tsing Hua was established and now only candi- 
dates who first pass through this school are sent to the 
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United States on Indemnity Scholarships. Others have 
been granted scholarships from the provincial govern- 
ments, especially since the inauguration of the republic. 
Tsing Hua is now aiming to develop a collegiate depart- 
ment of its own so that hereafter most of the indemnity 
scholars coming to America will come for graduate work 
only. While we believe that many of those who have 
come thus far have come at too early a stage, there will 
not be a true fulfillment of the purposes of the foundation 
in promoting the mutual relations of China and America 
if this development of higher work at Tsing Hua prevents 
an adequate number of qualified students from actually 
reaching America; for only by their bringing to Americans 
through personal contact in the United States an appre- 
ciation of Chinese characteristics and taking back to 
China the best that our civilization in all its phases has 
to offer them can the two peoples be brought effectively 
together, which, we take it, is the real purpose underly- 
ing the return of the indemnity fund. It would seem from 
recent developments at Tsing Hua that this aim needs 
to be somewhat safeguarded. 

Tsing Hua College in 1917 had an enrollment of 624, all 
boarders of an average age of 16, while the staff included 
25 Chinese trained in the United States, and 17 Americans, 
as well as 19 Chinese without a foreign training. 

It is reported that the Japanese government has pro- 
posed to use a part of the 1900 indemnity fund still due 
to it in the establishing in Peking of a school similar to 
Tsing Hua, in which students will be prepared under a 
faculty of Japanese and Chinese returned from Japan, 
for further study in Japan, and thus form a basis for the 
development of a better mutual understanding. 

Prior to 1907 students abroad were under the care of 
China's diplomatic representatives. In 1907 a Chinese 
Educational Mission was organized to supervise all such 
students, especially those sent under Indemnity Scholar- 
ships, and in 1913 all students supported by the provincial 
governments also came under this Educational Mission's 
general supervision. In 1909 in Tokyo 1992 Chinese 
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government students were in collegiate schools and 395 
in military schools, totaling 2387; besides 2500 private 
students. In 1910, 5000 private Chinese students were in 
Japan, 150 of them women. For the same year in the 
United Kingdom there were some 140 Chinese govern- 
ment scholarship students and an equal number supported 
by private funds; in Belgium, 70 government students; 
in France, 80; in Germany, 60; in Austria, 10; in Russia, 
15. No information as to the number of private students 
in these countries is available. In the United States in 
1910 there were at least 600. At present besides 373 
Indemnity Students in this country, 38 of whom are 
women, there are 30 students supported by the Central 
Government and 183 supported by various provincial 
governments, of whom 8 are women. There are also 
some 764 studying in America on their own resources 
(the number of women in this group has not been avail- 
able); making a total of 1350, of whom 250 are in pre- 
paratory school and 1100 in college. 

Education of Women 

Although women had no proper place in the old edu- 
cational system of China, when the new era dawned for 
men it almost immediately dawned for women also. Of 
course mission schools for girls have existed for many 
years (since 1844) but even so they have not had adequate 
emphasis and even today there are not more than three 
institutions in all China where women can get collegiate 
training of proper grade; these are all under American 
mission auspices. It was fifty years after the opening 
of the first mission school for girls that the first mod- 
ern school for girls under Chinese auspices was opened 
(Shanghai, 1897). 

Prior to 1907 government officials emphasized the im- 
portance of educating women, and some of the provinces 
established girls' schools, but the central government 
attempted neither to provide nor to regulate schools 
for girls. In 1907, however, official provision was made 
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not only for primary schools for girls but also for normal 
schools and women have been given government scholar- 
ships for study abroad. At the present time there are 
46 such in the United States and about 80 others 6 on 
private support. 

There are today fifty-four girls' normal schools of more 
or less excellence and Chinese opinion is rapidly develop- 
ing a new status for the women of Cathay. Certainly 
there is no more significant factor in the renaissance of 
China than this; but very much yet remains to be done, 
and many first class high schools and a few first class 
colleges for women are greatly needed. 

Among the higher educational institutions in Canton, 
for instance, which attempt to serve a region of say 30,000,- 
000 population, there is no provision for college work for 
women, except at the Canton Christian College in con- 
nection with the regular courses for men also, and no ade- 
quate provision for first class high school education for 
girls, though at least one of the mission schools is aiming 
to develop such. It is a time for the concentration of all 
forces whose combined strength will be needed to meet 
the opportunity adequately. 

{To be continued) 

6 Data as reported through the Chinese Students Alliance and through 
the Educational Commissioner in Washington differ. 



